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“BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL” 


ELIVERED from evil, and confirmed in good, 
may we deserve always to serve Thee, 
our God and our Lord. 


Put an end, O Lord, to our sins; 
give joy to the troubled, 

release to the captive, 

health to the sick, 

rest to the dead. 


Grant us peace and freedom from worry 
through all our days; 

crush the boldness of our enemies; 

hear, O Lord, the prayer of all Thy servants, 
believing Christians, on this day and always. . 





By Thy clemency we beg, O ineffable God, 

| that Thy guardian angels may ever watch over us; 
| that we may not turn away forever 

from the light of Thy presence; 

but with Thy saints we may share eternal joys. 


Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 








1Translation of the prayer after the Pater Noster in the Mozarabic Liturgy 
(Migne P. L. 86, 49 and 51). 
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LITURGICAL EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 
THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


HE encyclical of Pius XI which instituted the feast of 

Christ the King’ also gave Christian educators a method 

of teaching religion. If ‘‘the faithful are better instructed 

by active and intelligent participation in the feasts of the 

Church than they are by the weightiest pronouncements 
of her teaching office,’"” we can do nothing better than to prepare 
our students for this participation.* 


The proper of the Mass of Christ the King contains the dogmas 
which the students should know if they are to take part intelli- 
gently. An integrated program of singing, Latin, art, drama, 
character education, based on these dogmas will produce in them 
not only a desire to take an active part in the celebration of the 
feast but will also furnish them with the means of doing so. 


The feast of Christ the King, coming as it does at the end of 
October, gives just enough time after the opening of school to 
prepare for its celebration. And just because the feast is a con- 
centrated summary of the whole plan of redemption, its early 
occurrence in the school year gives the students the whole view 
which should precede the study of separate dogmas. Whatever 
part of Christian doctrine is to be stressed in the course of study 
will then be seen in proper perspective in the whole plan of God. 

The following outline indicates the sequence of dogmas to be 
taught for the feast of Christ the King and shows from which 
parts of the Mass they have been drawn. 


DOGMATIC CONTENT OF THE FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


I. His right to rule: (1) as creator 
epistle 
(2) as God-Man 
epistle, gospel, preface 
(3) as redeemer 
introit, collect, epistle, secret, preface 


’Quas Primas, December 11, 1925. 
*Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XVI, pp. 2-7, for the discussion of a plan of 
studies integrated through Christian doctrine based on the liturgical year. 
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(4) as head of the mystical body 
collect, epistle, secret, preface 
II. His right assailed: (1) by Satan 
epistle, gospel 
(2) by Adam 
collect, epistle, gospel 
III. His right re-established by conquest of Satan 
collect, epistle, gospel, secret, preface 
IV. His rights acknowledged by men 
collect, epistle, gradual, offertory, preface, communion, postcom- 
munion 


METHOD OF STUDYING THE MASS OF CHRIST THE KING’ 


A. WHat Gop THE FATHER SAYS TO US 


I. In the Gospel 
Christ is king 
He has a kingdom 
His kingdom is not of this world 
His kingship is despised 
II. In the Epistle 
Christ has the right to rule 
because He is the Word-Creator 
Man-God 
Redeemer 
Head of the mystical body 
He must be acknowledged 
Thanks must be given through Him 


B. WHAT WE SAY TO GoD THE FATHER 


I. In the Collect 
May the families of the nations 
wounded by sin 
be subject to Christ 


II. In the Secret 
Grant to all nations unity and peace 
through Christ, the all-perfect victim 
whom we offer to Thee 


III. In the Postcommunion 
May we reign with Him 
in whose service we rejoice to battle 
whom we have this day received 





*The simple method of studying the Mass of Christ the King may be applied 
to the study of any Mass. 
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C. THE ProcessionaL Parts 
I. The Introit (usually refers to the one in whose honor the Sacrifice 
is offered) ; 7. 
We acknowledge 
the power, divinity, wisdom 
of the Lamb that was slain for our salvation 
II. The Gradual (our response to what God says to us in the epistle) 
Christ’s dominion shall be without end 
We rejoice in His power and unchangingness 
III. The Offertory (usually the spirit in which we offer ourselves; 
here, the eternal Father is speaking to Christ, His 
beloved Son, and to us in Christ) 
May the “catholic” intention of our offering 
in union with Christ our Lord 
bring about the extension of His kingdom 
IV. The Communion (the spirit in which we partake of the heavenly 
Banquet) 
We offer Christ a throne within our soul 
May He reign there in peace 


D. THe Prerace (what God tells us of the spirit of the feast or of the 
season) 
We give thanks to Thee, eternal Father 
through Christ, our eternal high-priest 
our universal king 
our peace-offering 
who in this great Sacrifice 
is preparing for Thee 
a kingdom, eternal and universal 
of truth and life 
of holiness and grace 
of justice, love and peace 


IMMEDIATE PREPARATION FOR THE FEAST 


During the period of preparation, the students will learn to 
sing the proper of the Mass at singing class and the translation at 
Latin class. The art class will produce a large symbol or symbolic 
picture embodying the principal dogmas of the feast. 

An enlarged reproduction of the liturgical symbol‘ of the crown 
binding a sheaf of wheat has been used effectively. On each of 
the nine days preceding the feast, the students who succeeded in rec- 
ognizing Christ’s rights over their minds by fidelity to study, and 





~ ‘One from the series published by the Liturgical Press. 
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over their wills by prompt obedience, had the privilege of contrib- 
uting a blade of wheat to enlarge the sheaf. The value of this 
symbolic offering lay in its power to represent the response by 
the self-surrender of the individual to the demands of the greater 
whole; the transubstantiation of the grains of wheat into the 
consecrated Host; and, the transformation of the offerers into 
Christ. 

Finally, the pageant or mystery play which follows graphically 
summed up for the students the doctrine of the feast and increased 
in them the desire to surrender themselves more fully to Christ's 
dominion and to extend His kingdom throughout the world. 


THE KING AND THE KINGDOM 


The purpose of the pageant is to unite both “actors” and “audience” 
in an act of worship. Therefore, the entire student body takes part. In 
the staging of the pageant, setting and costuming are symbolic in char- 
acter, conforming as closely as possible in color and type to the liturgy. 

The setting is simple: a broad, deep stage (or the end of an assembly 
hall) with low, rather deep, full-width platforms. On the back wall or 
drop is a large symbol of Christ the King. 

The costumes have simple lines. They are of strong and deep (not 
bright) colors. Those of the lectors suggest vestments. 

The movement is continuous and rhythmic. 

The music is liturgical. Gregorian chant is sung as indicated. The 
organ fills in to complete the movement when necessary or to indicate 
the pause between speeches. 

The parables are read by three lectors—two chroniclers and the central 
figure, speaking as the Christus interpreting the words of the kingdom. 
These stand on the highest level, just before the symbol of Christ the 
King. On a lower level, the miming is done by the younger children of 
the school. Just before the curtain or on the lowest level, to right and 
left, stands a group of choral speakers. The student body are the disci- 
ples to whom the parables are addressed. The schola forms part of the 
student body but is grouped close to the organ. 

Order of the pageant 
Schola: The introit of the Mass of Christ the King. 
Prologue 
Both Choruses: Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art above all 
princes. Thine are riches, and Thine is glory: Thou hast dominion 
over all. In Thy hand is power and might, in Thy hand greatness, and 
the empire of all things. 
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Ist Choir: The Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power and 
divinity and wisdom and strength and honor. To Him be glory and 
empire for ever and ever. 

2nd Choir: Give to the King Thy judgment, O God, and to the King’s 
Son Thy justice. 

Ist Choir: He shall rule from sea to sea and from the river to the ends 
of the earth. 

2nd Choir: And all the kings of the earth shall adore Him: all nations 

shall serve Him. 

Both Choirs: The Lord shall sit as king forever. The Lord will bless His 
people with peace. 

Student Body: sing one verse of Vesper hymn, “Te saeculorum Principem.” 
(The curtain opens. The lectors are in position.) 

1st Chorus: To what shall we liken the kingdom of God? 

2nd Chorus: Or to what parable shall we compare it? 

Ist Lector: Hear you, therefore, the parable of the sower: The kingdom 
of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his field. (The 
Sower enters and, with the rhythmic motion of sowing, crosses to 
and fro on the stage, up and down imaginary rows in measured, 
swinging pace. He exits left.) 

2nd Lector: But while men were asleep, his enemy came and oversowed 
cockle among the wheat and went his way. 

(The enemy enters, furtive and glowering; with hasty, nervous move- 
ments, scatters the cockle everywhere; exits smiling grimly.) 

Ist Lector: And when the blade was sprung up and had brought forth 
fruit, then appeared also the cockle. And the servants of the goodman 
of the house coming said to him: ‘Sir, didst thou not sow good seed 
in thy field? Whence then hath it cockle?” 

(Two or three servants discover the crime. One goes for the master. 
He shows disappointment but makes a sign to wait.) 

2nd Lector: And he said to them: “An enemy hath done this.” And the 
servants said to him: “Wilt thou that we go and gather it up?” And 
he said: “No, lest gathering up the cockle, you root up the wheat 
also together with it. Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in 
the time of the harvest, I will say to the reapers: ‘Gather up first the 
cockle and bind it into bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye 
into my barn.’ ” 

(Exit sower and servants. Organ cadence from communion verse: 
“Sedebit Dominus. . . .”) 

Student Body: Expound to us the parable of the cockle of the field. 

Lector who represents the Christus: He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man. And the field is the world. And the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom. And the cockle are the children of the 
wicked one. And the enemy that soweth them is the devil. But the 
harvest is the end of the world. And the reapers are the angels. Even 
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as the cockle therefore is gathered up and burnt with fire, so shall it 
be at the end of the world. The Son of Man shall send His angels 
and they shall gather out of His kingdom all scandals and them 
that work iniquity. And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the just 
shine as the sun,in the kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 
(Organ cadence.) 

Ist Choir: Do penance for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

2nd Choir: Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Ist Choir: Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

2nd Choir: He that shall do and teach, he shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Christus: Not everyone that saith to Me, “Lord, Lord,” shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of My Father who 
is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Student Body: sing communion verse, ““Sedebit Dominus. . . . 

Christus: I will open My mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden 
from the foundation of the world. 

Ist Lector: The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in a 
field, which a man having found, hid it, and for joy thereof, goeth 
and selleth all he hath and buyeth that field. 

(The parable is mimed. Other parables may be substituted or added.) 
Christus: To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God but to them that are without, all things are done in parables. 

Student Body: sing communion verse. 

Ist Choir: But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
the rust nor the moth doth consume and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. 

2nd Choir: How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

2nd Lector: For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also. 

Christus: The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

Student Body: Of His kingdom there shall be no end. 

Ist and 2nd Lectors: And they shall come from the east and the west 
and the north and the south and shall sit down in the kingdom of 
God. 

Christus: Our Father who art in heaven. 

Two Choruses: Hallowed be Thy name. 

Student Body: Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done! 

ALL: sing: “Christus vincit. .. . 
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COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS —— BUT USEFUL 


EMINISCENCE has become a literary fashion, and it 
appears unnecessary nowadays to reach a ripe old age 
before presenting to the world the history of one’s 
youth. This must serve as my excuse for giving to 
readers of ORATE FRATRES thoughts which come to 

me after twenty years as a Catholic. 


I was brought up by my parents in a small West country town 
(England) which boasted, besides the usual features of such 
places, three Anglican churches, innumerable chapels belonging to 
all sorts of Methodists (Wesleyan, Primitive and Independent are 
three varieties that I recall), Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
the like, and one little Catholic church, which in crying contrast 
to the other places of worship in the town, all of which were 
built in stone in the best style of early and mid-Victorian sham 
gothic, had been constructed in corrugated iron colored a dirty 
red, and was lined inside with deal panelling which, together 
with the benches, had been painted a shade of yellow more repel- 
lant than anything I have since seen anywhere. 


My parents were enthusiastic members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and attended a church (known as St. Cuthbert’s) which was 
famed throughout the West of England for its extreme Anglo- 
Catholic teaching. Speaking in rough and ready fashion, and ne- 
glecting the niceties of theological distinction, it is true to say, I 
think, that the doctrine taught there was that of the Catholic 
Church: an exception must be made, in those days at any rate, 
for the doctrine of papal infallibility. Of course we believed we 
had the Mass, and as far as possible acted up to this belief. There 
were beautiful vestments, a good choir and a very reverent con- 
gregation. I have only once in after (Catholic) years found any- 
thing approaching the reverence of that congregation, and that was 
in a church of the Byzantine (Slavonic) rite in Belgium. We used 
an adapted English translation of the Roman Missal, and for the 
choir offices the Book of Common Prayer was used, but with 
additions from the Breviary. 
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Every day the vicar or his curate was in church in the early 
morning to say Matins and again in the evening for Evensong. 
Every day, too, there was a celebration of Mass.* The congrega- 
tions at these weekday services were necessarily small, generally in 
the region of twenty. On feast days, though, we used to muster 
about two hundred, and on Sundays the church was filled to capa- 
city at the chief services. 

It was a moving experience of a Sunday morning to hear the 
whole congregation singing one of the simple settings that were 
used: chiefly Merbecke, or Shaw’s Folk Mass. In the evenings for 
the psalms we used the plainchant tones. The men and women 
of the congregation sat separately with the main aisle between 
them (this, it may be remarked, was a practice of early Christian 
times). —The women and the choir-boys sang alternately with 
the men of the congregation and choir. Once one has heard the 
psalms sung in this way by a large congregation and taken part 
in such singing, when it has to be given up it leaves a blank in the 
spiritual life afterwards for which no amount of private recitation 
can compensate. 

But it was not only on Sundays that we sang. On all feast 
days (corresponding to the Catholic holydays of obligation and 
the days of Devotion) we sang a first Evensong on the eve, and 
Mass on the day. The times of service were arranged so that people 
could come and still get to work in time. The weekday Masses 
were generally at six or half-past in the morning, and there was 
always a good congregation. 

When I was about twenty I became extraordinarily interested 
in the history of Christian worship and bought and read all the 
books on the subject that I could. I understood then that the 
services of the church which I had been brought up to love were 
indeed in accordance with that tradition with which I was now 
becoming acquainted. But little by little I began to see that there 
was something wanting, what was really the corner-stone of the 
whole edifice: and I began to ask ‘“‘By what authority do ye these 


I use the word for convenience: I do not wish to imply, of course, that it 
was a valid Mass in the Catholic sense, but I do know that it was a very real 
religious experience for many of us who took part in it, and the source of 
much grace. 
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things?’’ Obviously, having arrived at this stage, and pursuing my 
enquiries further, by the help of the grace of God, I was bound 
to seek instruction about and reception into the holy Catholic and 
apostolic Church. I became a Catholic, I have always confessed, by 
God's grace, through study of the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer and its liturgical origins, remote and proximate. 


I made my abjuration of heresy and was conditionally baptized 
in the ugly little church which I have already summarily described. 
It would not be fair to compare, from a material point of view, 
the services of St. Cuthbert’s and those of this little tin church 
at which I now worshipped. (It was dedicated to St. Philip Neri, 
and this was one of the grounds on which my Anglican friends 
supported their contention that I had joined ‘“The Italian Mis- 
sion.” 


The use of Latin was no difficulty: rather did I feel joy in 
being able to pray in the hieratic language of Western Christen- 
dom, and I was grateful to my parents for a classical education. 
But I looked in vain at St. Philip’s for congregational (or indeed 
any) singing at Mass, or for psalm-singing of a Sunday evening: 
as for much-loved hymns (all of them in the Roman Breviary, 
and translations in the Westminster Hymnal) or such documents 
of the faith as the Athanasian Creed, they were probably un- 
known to anyone else in the small congregation. No matter for 
pride here, rather did I mourn old friends—gone it seemed for 
ever—which had become bound up with my spiritual life and 
which I knew instinctively were never meant to be muttered pri- 
vately by myself in a corner. They belonged to the Church and 
were produced by her to be sung by the faithful. 


In after years, as I have moved about the country, and pene- 
trated also into much of Europe, I came to find that it was only 
occasionally, in some Benedictine abbey church generally, and 
rarely in the cathedrals, that the public worship of the Church 
was carried out at all adequately. The parodies of that worship 
that I have found, and in the most surprising places, would need 
a separate article to describe. And yet a close study of the subject 
shows me that, in France for example, much more survived the 
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Revolution of the eighteenth century than is generally imagined." 
Again we are told that in England the years of persecution are 
responsible for the loss of much that we ought to have in our 
worship of God. However, to take one instance which I have 
been able to check, in London before Catholic Emancipation 
(1829) at the beginning of the nineteenth century—in 1820 to 
be precise—-out of some fifteen churches then in existence more 
churches advertized Vespers as their Sunday evening service than 
one can find doing the same in the current Catholic Directory. In 
this respect our forefathers seem to have been better off than we 
are. Nowadays almost invariably, wherever one goes, one finds of 
a Sunday evening rosary or devotions (a term which covers many 
exotic flowers), sermon and Benediction. The consequence is that 
the laity have little acquaintance with or love for the psalms. Our 
forefathers seem to have known them, even in the dark days of 
persecution: the earlier editions of Bishop Challoner’s Garden of 
the Soul give many more than are to be found in the modern 
popular prayer books. It is encouraging of late years to see the 
production of several books, all of which are intended to bring 
the divine office back to the laity. A beginning, at any rate, to 
the recovery of our lost heritage. For it is so often forgotten that 
the divine office is an essential part of the public worship of the 
Church, and that consequently the laity have a right to be present 
at its celebration. 


I feel no doubt that in the future the vernacular will play a far 
larger place in our liturgical worship than it does nowadays. At 
the same time there is a danger that people will put off doing 
anything now with the thought that all will be well when we 
have more English. A priest said to me not long ago: “I daren’t 
have Compline in church on a week night—not more than two 
or three would come.’’ Comparisons besides being odious are 
sometimes insulting; but no insult is intended here if I say that 
I cannot imagine my vicar at St. Cuthbert’s putting off going to 
his church to say Evensong “‘in a loud voice’’ (as the Book of 
Common Prayer directs) because there would be little if any 





*Cf. Dom Germain Morin’s article, “Liturgical Reminiscences of My Youth 
in Normandy,” Vol. XIII, pp. 482-487. 
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congregation. But perhaps the priest I was talking to was one of 
the school who polishes off Compline in the morning before 
beginning his day’s work. I have actually seen this course advised 
as an everyday habit in one book of clerical instruction. No won- 
der that in such a case the divine office becomes almost a meaning- 
less obligation, and that more than one priest has expressed the 
view to me that he cannot understand a layman with no obliga- 
tion to it wishing to use a Breviary. 

In olden days most days of the week were ferials, and only 
occasionally did a feast occur. Consequently when the feasts came 
round—the birthdays of the great ones of the Church—they were 
kept with due honor. Nowadays, with our overloaded calendar, 
feast days are the rule and ferial days the exception.* A couple of 
years ago I spent the month in a small provincial town. The 
church was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, but the services 
did not reflect the fact. No. The high point of the month was the 
thirteenth—the feast of St. Anthony of Padua; this day had been 
prepared for by a number of Tuesdays (the Thirteen Tuesdays 
I think they were called) and on the feast itself in addition to 
low Mass (well-attended, because the people had been told to 
come) there was Benediction and devotions. On the feast day of 
the parish church, some ten days later, a day when surely the 
people should come to church to do honor to their family patron, 
to thank God for the blessings of the past year, to offer as a 
parish, corporately on their own especial feast day, the holy Sac- 
rifice, there were just four people in the congregation, and three 
of these were the Sisters who teach in the parish school. 

The expert rubricians (for whom as a race I have much rever- 
ence) will point out to me that the solemnity of the feast could 
have been transferred to the following Sunday and so the parish, 
after all, could have had a sung Mass of their patron. In this 
particular case it was not done. But I have always felt this trans- 
ferring of the solemnity of the feast a poor way out, because it 
endeavors to “get in’’ two things at once (but rubricians have 





*So much so in fact, that I notice that the diocesan Ordo sces fit to give half 
a page when the office is de ea; so unusual an occurrence needs a multitude of 
minute directions. But for a double feast (Conf. Pont. or non for preference!) 
it merely chronicles the fact and calls it Officium ordinarium. 
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always been good at that)——Sunday Mass and office, and solemn 
Mass of the feast. What happens? The parish priest keeps the 
feast on one day and the people on the Sunday when the parish 
priest is saying the Sunday office. Thus people and pastor are sep- 
arated radically on a solemn occasion of the year. It is allowed, 
I know, to sing Vespers of the feast on a Sunday when the sol- 
emnity has been transferred to it in this way; but the parish priest 
will still have to say his Sunday Vespers privately. All of this 
tends to make the divine office a private obligation of the priest, 
and one which has no objective connection with the faithful. 
Small blame in such circumstances, to the canon archpriest in a 
small French cathedral who told me once that he always managed 
to “get in’’ Monday’s Matins when the Cathedral choir were sing- 
ing Vespers of a Sunday evening. 

Obviously the great feasts of the year (and I do not confine 
these to the holydays of obligation: the birthdays of the apostles 
call surely for something out of the common) require a sung Mass, 
which should begin at an hour when everyone can come and finish 
in time to suit the people who have to go to work. A low Mass 
takes half an hour, a sung Mass, without sermon, forty minutes, 
no more. Over and over again I have been told that this is impos- 
sible in a small parish, and difficult in a large one. How can it be 
accomplished? (Surely all our Gregorian societies and plainchant 
competitions should have found the way by now.) 

A method which I know to have worked very successfully in 
one small parish was the following. The parish priest provided 
in every seat copies of a simple plainchant Mass. He had previously 
trained half a dozen men and women to sing this Mass. These 
half dozen pioneers were dispersed among the congregation, and 
the people were thus encouraged to sing when they found that 
six of their number were singing in any case. The majority did 
not, however, sing the first time, or at least not very much. A 
few of the responses here and there, now and again a phrase or 
two. But after a while, when the experiment had gone on for some 
months, and the same Mass had been heard Sunday after Sunday, 
and two or three times on weekdays as well, gradually they 
plucked up courage and opened their mouths. For some time the 
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proper was sung to a simple psalm tone, and not until the people 
had got used to singing and knew some half dozen plainchant 
Masses (it took about two years) did the parish priest establish 
a small schola to sing the proper. Jt was the congregation that 
asked for it. He knew very well the tyranny that a choir (especi- 
ally if it be established apart in a gallery at the west-end of the 
church) can exercise on a small congregation. 

I began this batch of miscellaneous memories with some com- 
parisons between my Church of England spiritual pabulum and 
what I was offered when I was reconciled to the true Church. The 
comparison was made with some diffidence because I felt (and 
know by experience) that Catholics will naturally resent being 
compared to Anglicans in so important a matter as the public 
worship of the Church. It can be objected to me that however 
much I lost in becoming a Catholic, I did indeed on that occasion 
find the substance where there had been but shadow before. Of 
course, the objection is a valid one. But it is necessary to point 
out, and it is this that urged me to write this article, that those 
very things whose loss I bemoan have been taken over bodily 
by Anglicans from the Catholic liturgy and tradition—they are 
ours by right, they belong to us, but we do not or will not use 
them. Someone to whom I was advancing much the same line 
of thought, while agreeing with me, quoted for my consolation, 
the words of Solomon: 

“Better is a dinner of herbs where love is.” 

True. But why this meager diet, when all the time there is 
copious and soul-satisfying fare concealed in the cupboard? 

ROGER CAPEL 
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LITURGICAL LATIN IN GRADE SCHOOLS 


F ENGLISH was good enough for St. Paul it’s good enough 
for me,’’ and the angular-minded superintendent dismissed 
the importuning subject of primary Latin and its recruiting 
sergeant from.his mind and office. 

Quite differently does a member of the hierarchy feel about 
Latin, and specifically liturgical Latin: ‘I read and enjoyed ‘Litur- 
gical Latin ab Ovo” from beginning to end. I hope it has been 
read by many parents and priests. Your Mass-server is a typical 
example. How many others do not even suspect any translation! 
Coraggio!”’ 


‘What dead carcass do I smell?’’ queries our British friend, a 
rabid vegetarian, as she sniffed her way kitchenwards. 


‘A snuff is as good as a feast,”” I misquoted. “Perhaps you 
get an odor from this corpse of Latin I am trying to revive.” 


‘And who, pray, could dead your beloved Latin if not your 
own Church,” humphed the lady-atheist, “trying to force down 
modern throats their preadamite polysyllabic rigmarole?”’ 


“We differ toto caelo, my friend,’’ I challenged. The real killers 
are law-and-order-hating curricula-smiths, who hope to silence 
the voice of the Church by maiming her tongue. Hence they 
shrewdly postpone Latin to high school years, which wage a 
shooting-war on language-beginnings; they stipulate a pagan lit- 
erature; and they prescribe a ‘‘scientific’’ method. A triple guaran- 
tee of abject failure. So our unhappy youth, despite very real gifts 
of God, ‘‘graduate’’ as mental cripples, not only in Latin but in 
its ‘‘practical’’ substitutes: “‘science,’’ “‘math,”” “‘jogerfy,”’ ‘“‘his- 
try.” Bereft of humility, of gumption, of common sense, they 
flood the hearts of their teachers with the waters of Mara, they 
perpetrate stupidities unpardonable in an educated child of eight. 
Consult the record in the Omnibus of Boners. And inquire of any 
Freshman English teacher whether more than 25 % of his students 
could distinguish between subject, predicate, and adjective upon 
arrival at college. 





1Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XV, pp. 258-266. 
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These cultural innocents scamper through college, not even 
suspecting that they are badly crippled mentally. At times they 
cheerfully consecrate themselves to the profession of teaching. And 
lest I be suspected of exaggerating, I include a letter sent to me 
by a graduate: 


I’d like a birth in your school, because it being by the seashore and 
the hours short, I can stay with my sister who has sorosis of the liver 
and help the government by watching for U-boats. We must win 
this war. The Huns are worse murderers than the oldtime Cassocks 
of the Steps on horseback. I will teach anything but have a natural 
lean on languages. One grandfather come from Switzerland, so I 
probably could do German, which I hope you don’t have. Another 
was a French Calvary general, so I am en rapport with everything 
French. And my father, Judge X. . . , read so much Latin that he 
forgot how to spell in English. 


There is disorder in our minds because there is disorder in our 
souls. An indispensable condition of ‘Education for Defense’’ is 
a course in Latin for the habit-forming years of pre-adolescence. 
Why? So that every child of God may learn to think soberly, to 
say exactly what he means, and to execute orders to the i-dot. 
To illustrate the difference between education and unlatined school- 
ing, I quote from a letter which a Benedictine wrote to a school 
head: 


Mulier mirabilis es, ut ex operibus tuis satis liquet. ... In mente modo 
habeo unum ex recentioribus operibus tuis. .. . Optime mihi placuit. 
Immo, adeo quidem, ut exemplar libri ad sororem meam in statu Kan- 
sas miserim, quae libro huiusmodi indiget in filiolis suis educandis. . . . 


A group of our § to 11-year old Latinists, pondering these 
extracts, declined to attempt a translation. ‘“We could only guess 
at the meaning, and you don’t want us to guess,”’ they said. A 
“third year High’’ youngster who had come as a special puci!—- 
“Brush him up for Harvard’’—modestly sought to oblige me with 
an English version, ‘If you'll take a sort-of free translation.” 


A wonderful lady-mule in order for an operation took liquids until 
satisfied. Her mental mood was optimious and grateful. Irremovable 
for a while, for instance, she went her way with a miserable indiges- 
tion to stay with her sister in the state of Kansas. 
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The poor plunging lad, misconstruing my look of amazement 
as deep admiration, exclaimed: ‘‘Gee, I bet vou thought I couldn't 
get that without a pony.”’ 


The blare of publicity——‘“Tiny Tots Read Horace,”’ etc. ad 
nauseam—truins the efforts of modest teachers who know what 
is right and would gladly give five minutes a day to simple oral 
Latin, like the Pater Noster, except for the clamor they dread to 
face. A Canadian teacher writes to me: 


Have you published your defense of Latin in the primary school and 

arithmetic in the higher grades? I am taking a course at Catholic 

University and somehow this new curriculum emphasizing enterprise, 

self-activity, and individual differences strikes me as being rather lax. 

Lax, indeed, and more lacks! Mother Nature designates with 
no novice-finger the kind of learning that befits the various mental 
stages. She has shown us in millions of wrecks that to ignore her 
index is to court ruin of soul, body, and mind. But the wise old 
schoolmistress went out of vogue with the bustle. We scorn the 
learning of the ancients, who drew their knowledge supersensibly 
from the other world. Not so our forefathers. For ages they fol- 
lowed a course of instruction outlined by a fifth-century teacher, 
Martianus Capella, who followed earlier thinkers, including Plato. 
These philosophers identified culture with eloquence—the art of 
speaking and the mastery of the spoken word based upon a mani- 
fold knowledge gained through first-hand observation. Quintilian 
teaching in Rome in the first century began his instructions with 
Latin and Greek; thence he proceeded to mathematics, rhetoric, 
and music. Do not these centuries of experience indicate that high 
school is not the place for language beginnings, nor the primary 
grades the starting-place for number analyses except in the self- 
originating categories? (Cf. Commonweal, August 1, 1941, ‘“The 
Menace of (primary) Math.’’). Teachers who display the courage 
and initiative to change the unnatural order of these two subjects, 
Latin and arithmetic, as to time, position, and emphasis, will 
deserve well of our future civilization provided any still exists. 
With war and mal-education, the causes are identical: ignoring 
God's plans. 
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Common sense. The children cry for bread and we give them a 
syllabus. Latin is learned more quickly, more surely, and more 
pleasurably by young children than any other culture-bearing 
subject. Through observation of the living world and the accom- 
panying words (as Adam named all the creatures) and the word- 
ing of prayers, hymns, and Bible verses (given as simply as a 
Roman mother of old would have given her little ones the vocab- 
ularly needed as the basis of later lessons) —and the thing is done. 
The children will supply the method. ‘‘Mother, here is a garter 
snake. What is its Latin name?’’ Mother is making bread, but 
Sonny goes for the Latin-English dictionary and under motherly 
direction finds the wonderful page and the fascinating word anguis. 
Twenty minutes’ talk on snakes and their lives left a little boy 
thinking hard and wholesomely. 


The three years following the complete change of teeth can 
equip a child with a bigger Latin vocabulary than the average 
American Rhodes scholar possesses, providing the ‘‘class’’ goes 
slowly, aiming at no more than one word a day, in five-minute 
lessons. When we get away from simplicity we get mired in 
duplicity. If a child seems dull, remember that a small spark may 
lurk unseen until fanned, and that love gives cleverness to the 
foolish. Read The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. 


“My children aged 4 and 5 learn Latin with very little 
trouble,’’ writes a mother. “‘Mary Joan picks it up from Mark and 
from our family prayers. Both know In nomine Patris, Pater Nos- 
ter, and Domine non sum dignus.” 

Another mother: 


Michael (aged 5) takes to Latin like a duck to water. He has said 
the Angelus with us since he was one year old. Rosemary asked me 
the Latin for dove and Michael anticipated my answer. He explained: 

“Mother, I heard you tell Joe one day,” and continued, “I know what 

leo means. TIGER!” Joe fairly hooted, but a tiger was as good as a 

lion to Michael any day. 

Now a word from an old friend, the Harvard Chairman of 
Admissions: ‘“You will be interested to know that Junior has 
received a B. A. cum laude at Harvard.’’ A gentle litle boy was 
Junior, but handicapped, as Teachers’ College views it, by shy- 
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ness, a trait whose instant eradication is demanded by all ‘‘pro- 
gressives."" At home he had imbibed a love for the classics, but 
number-riddles were ‘‘something else.’’ I still wear sackcloth for 
having allowed him to be harried with ‘‘math’’ when he was 
still too young to hurdle such educational barriers. 


There be those who fear the real thing in education. They 
would recondition the Latin of the Gospels to Gates-Thorndyke 
word-list standards. However, in trying to make any foreign lan- 
guage interesting, there is always danger of making it unidiomatic. 
One time I thought to experiment with the novelties urged by a 
cleric in a distinguished magazine. So, borrowing a blithe “‘pro- 
gressive’ smile, I recited to my 9 and 10-year olds in the alleged 
tongue of Caesar that innocuous versicle, ““Mica, mica, parva 
stella!’’ 

“Children, don’t you love this nice new Latin?” I coaxed. 

Rachel answered politely and soberly, but honestly: ‘It doesn’t 
sound like Latin. May we say, ‘Jehova pastor meus est’ ’’? 

To sponge off my blunder we repeated once more the Shepherd 
Psalm (22), then set about learning by heart, and from the heart, 
the Sermon on the Mount. Chapter 5 of St. Matthew required 
one month. 


The result of putting modern languages into high school has 
been a dismal failure, a veritable hortus siccus. By the very nature 
of the child and the curriculum such a program is bound to be 
99% fruitless. How long would a business enterprise endure when 
losses exceed profits? Here is an experienced voice: 


I teach in a slum section where, despite the compulsory “education” 
law, the pupils seldom go beyond sixth grade, yet squander these 
precious years on “education through Activity,” the “progressive” 
system being allegedly realistic. As I view realism, the pupils should 
be getting the English language supported by five-minutes-a-day 
Latin. Or do you expect children handicapped by poverty and grim 
environment to assimilate Latin? 


And why not, except when, as the Roman maxim has it, the 
body is indisposed? It is then vain to call on the mind for strenu- 
ous application. How many of our geniuses have come from the 
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slums of Europe? Inured to privation and sacrifice, free from 
sterile schooling, their gifts blossomed under personal effort. Latin 
or any other subject is difficult for spoon-fed children who have 
no idea how to meet difficulties. An English school-inspector thus 
castigated his native schools for their failure to give Latin early: 
“A valuable seedtime in the scholar’s life is being lost. It seems 
pitiful to see youths of 14 and 16 doing lessons fit for young 
children.’’ Let American parents realize that we are lagging behind 
the world blindly and stupidly and lazily through a fond and 
unjustifiable trust in self-styled educational leaders, and these gen- 
tlemen and ladies will need cover in a cyclone cellar. 

Now, what of the idea that Latin is a tidbit for the aristocracy? 
Or that genius is “found mainly among the high (and idle) social 
classes,’ as was maintained recently by a University president? 
We have long fought this silliness. That Latin was a household 
tongue among the “‘ignorant Hibernians’’ four hundred years ago 
is attested by records of the Armada break-up, the survivors con- 
versing with the Irish in Latin. A friend of Catholic learning, B. 
C. Brown, in his School of Individual Instruction in southern 
Canada, trained the little Indians and French to serve Mass and 
act as a choir. Then going several hundred miles nearer the Pole 
he taught Indians and Metis (children of white and Cree blood) 
the Latin for serving holy Mass; they delighted in Orbis Vivus 
(Latin text for 7-year olds) and in French and English, three 
tongues concurrently. 

Another instance. A big-hearted Lutheran missionary who vis- 
ited my school was so moved by his impression of the power of 
Latin to enlarge the soul and warm the affections during the early 
habit-forming years that he hied him back to the mountains of 
West Virginia and “‘started something’’ with his barelegged little 
blacks and whites. Before long other parents were asking permis- 
sion to send their children to him for Latin. One of these, a fallen- 
away Christian, expressed himself in sorrow: “‘I have sinned 
against charity towards my children in denying them the Latin 
that their mother and I might have given them.’’ Our missionary 
observed in his classes that Latin is another short-cut in schooling: 
the mastery of liturgical Latin, with concert recitation and singing, 
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made fairly unnecessary the greater amount of English drill, gram- 
mar, reading, memorizing, writing. Practically all this ground 
could be covered by the Latin; the spelling of English words was 
greatly facilitated by the training in observation and by learning 
the Latin root of many English words. 


Will our nuns and Brothers institute Latin for children of 
7 and 10? “I can’t’’ is a coward word. Only inexperienced teach- 
ers will dispute the universal truth: Nearly everyone can teach, 
and nearly everyone can teach what he does not know. If Latin 
is taught in the grade school abroad, why can it not be done here? 
Youngsters who have been sent to this country as refugees from 
the war zones give, by their proficiency in Latin, although not 
having finished the grade school, the best proof of the practicability 
of my thesis, that Latin can and should be taught in the elemen- 


tary grades. 
ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


Now when thou teachest, command and warn the 
people to be constant in assembling in the Church, and 
not to withdraw themselves but always to assemble, lest 
any man diminish the Church by not assembling, and 
cause the body of Christ to be short of a member. . . 
“Every one that gathered not with Me, scattereth.”’ 
Since therefore you are the members of Christ, do not 
scatter yourselves from the Church by not assembling. 
Seeing that you have Christ for your head . . . deprive 
not our Savior of His members, and do not rend and 
scatter His body. And make not your worldly affairs of 
more account than the word of God; but on the Lord’s 
day leave every thing and run eagerly to your Church: 
for she is your glory.—DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM 
(third century), c. 13. 
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S OFTEN as you shall eat this bread and drink the 

chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord until He 

come.”’ In these words St. Paul brings out the char- 

acter of the Mass as an action—but as an action which 

is a re-presentation; not, indeed, in the sense of an 

imitation, as a picture is said to represent a scene, but a true re- 

presentation that is what it represents. It is in the quality of being 

an action, not in the exterior ceremonial adjuncts of gesture and 

vestment, that the Mass is dramatic. Why does a vast audience 

remain tense and thrilled at the crisis of a great tragedy so as not 

to move and hardly even to breathe? Because for the moment it 

has been transported by what Coleridge calls “‘poetic faith’’; and 

through the veil of illusion it perceives reality of a kind. But at 

Mass the congregation is transported by a faith not ‘‘poetic’’ but 

divine; it transcends the visible symbol and knows itself present 
at reality itself: ‘““You shall show the death of the Lord... .” 

The Mass, therefore, is dramatic in essence; one might indeed 

argue that it is the only truce drama there is, for it is the only 

one in which representation and reality coincide. 


The Divine Office too has a dramatic quality. It also is an action, 
something not only said but done—the opus Dei—and the dis- 
tribution of the functions, the alternating chant, etc., have already 
much of the exterior form of drama. As with the Mass, it is espe- 
cially in the liturgy of Holy Week that the dramatic character 
of the office manifests itself in external symbol. An obvious exam- 
ple of this is the extinguishing of the candles during Tenebrae. 
It is not, then, surprising that it should be the office of this 
season which became the origin of modern secular drama. 


The classical drama—that of Greece and Rome—had in the 
latter days of the Roman Empire reached such a point of degrada- 
tion that human nature itself turned from it with horror no less 
than the Christian Church. Of the earlier glories of Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes, of Plautus or Seneca, there remained only the mem- 
ories of old volumes preserved in monastery libraries. That drama 
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had run its course and was finished. The new drama would begin 
again from the beginning. 

The most primitive and spontaneous liberation of dramatic 
feeling is through symbol. Realism develops relatively late and a 
too exact and detailed material realism is a sign of corruption 
and decay. The highest point of dramatic creation is already passed 
when an audience believes only what it sees. The economy of 
our present existence is apparent here also, that even in drama 
the first requisite is faith. Such spontaneous dramatic symbolism 
exists in the liturgy of the Church. It would require but little to 
disengage it from its source in such a way as to give it an inde- 
pendent existence. But this ‘‘disengagement’’ will be from the 
Office, not the Mass, for the Mass is as the Ark of the Covenant 
on which no hand may be laid. 


The liturgy of Passiontide at one time included a ceremony 
which is evidently connected with that still in use at the Adoration 
of the Cross on Good Friday. The crucifix was solemnly taken 
from the altar on that day and carried to a ‘‘sepulchre’’ prepared 
for it in another part of the church. There it was left until Easter 
Day when it was restored to the altar. Some English churches still 
contain stone sepulchres intended for this ceremony; but in, many 
cases a temporary structure of wood was erected, and this often 
included figures to represent the Roman guard. Here is already 
symbolic action and scene. All that is wanting is dialogue spoken 
in parts. For these there was not long to wait. 

At some date between 959 and 979, Ethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester, drew up a ‘‘Concordia Regularis,’’ an appendix appar- 
ently to the Rule of St. Benedict, which contains detailed instruc- 
tions for an Easter ceremony known to literary historians as the 
“Quem quaeritis’”’ play. This ‘‘play” is the foundation stone of 
post-classical drama. It is not peculiar to England, in the tenth 
century it was already widely diffused. Chambers’ great work 
The Mediaeval Stage contains a full translation of Ethelwold’s 
instructions; the following is only a summary. 

During the third lesson of the Matins of Easter, four of the 
choir were to vest, one in an alb, the other three in copes. The 
first was to go to the tomb where the crucifix had been placed on 
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Good Friday, ‘‘without attracting attention,’’ and wait, holding 
a palm in his hand. The other three, carrying thuribles to represent 
the spices brought by the holy women, were then to approach the 
sepulchre looking about ‘“‘like folk lost and seeking something.” 
When they were near enough the angel was to begin the trope 
originally used before the introit of the Easter Mass, and now 
transferred here: ““Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae?’’ To 
this the three respond in unison, ‘““Jesum Nazarenum.’’ Then the 
angel: ““Non est hic: surrexit sicut praedixerat. Ite nuntiate quia 
surrexit a mortuts.”” Holy women: “Alleluia! resurrexit Domi- 
nus.’ This was to be sung while turned towards the choir. The 
angel then continues: ‘“‘Venite et videte locum,’’ and, standing up 
he removes the veil from befcre the sepulchre and shows that the 
crucifix is not there. The holy women have then to take up the 
cloth in which it had been wrapped and, having first held it up 
as if in triumphant demonstration, they must take it to the altar, at 
the same time singing the anthem ‘“‘Surrexit Dominus de sepul- 
chro.”’ All this is so timed that the choir, having in the meantime 
continued the Office, will now have reached the Te Deum, and 
this begun, all the bells chime out together. 

Such is the first play, at once the natural and spontaneous 
expression of Paschal triumph, and an extremely impressive lesson 
for the illiterate crowds who thronged the church. 

In every child there is the spontaneous impulse of ‘‘make-be- 
lieve.’” The magic phrase: “‘Let’s pretend .. .’’ is a witness to the 
innate dramatic tendency of humanity. This instinct was now 
liberated, and the simplicity of the original “Quem quaerit:s’’ 
action was seen elaborated by the addition of the visit of Mary 
Magdalen to the sepulchre, and then by that of Peter and John. 
Soon additional dialogue, not found in the Gospel, was included, 
and then a similar performance was devised for Christmas. At 
first this was only an adaptation of the Easter play, beginning 
“Quem quaeritis, o pastores’’; but this was soon transcended and 
all the events of Our Lord’s infancy were included, different parts 
of the church being used to represent the different places. After 
the “Return from Egypt’’ the performance closed with the Te 
Deum. 
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Thus originated the drama and for centuries it continued to 
bear the impress of its source, but the close connection with the 
liturgy could not of course be of long duration. The growing 
elaboration and the immense popularity of the liturgical plays 
soon made it undesirable to have the performance in the church. 
They were then moved outside; and this led to more elaborate 
setting because a stage had to be erected, and the church itself 
could be used to represent heaven. By this time performances are 
no longer confined to Christmas and Easter, and subjects are taken 
even from the Old Testament, though always with a view to their 
bearing on the Incarnation or the Passion of the Savior. The 
crowds of spectators were now so great that performances in the 
graveyards outside the church became impossible too, and the next 
change removed the plays into the streets and squares of the city. 
Clerics were forbidden to act in the public street, and the perform- 
ances then passed into secular hands, though priests and monks 
were still called on as authors. The drama was still regarded as a 
religious exercise, and the performances were associated with the 
great feasts of the Church, especially with that of Corpus Christi 
to which many of the plays originally associated with other feasts 
were afterwards transferred. During the whole of the Middle Ages 
these plays taken from Scripture and from saints’ lives, continued 
to be performed, and so popular were they, and such institutions 
did they become, in England particularly, that the miracle plays 
continued even before audiences familiar with Shakespeare. 

The importance of the medieval drama in the history of liter- 
ature can hardly be exaggerated. Classical influence came in with 
the Renaissance but it was an influence and no more. It hastened 
and crystallized developments which had begun already and the 
medieval element was so tenacious, especially in England, that even 
the classical unities could make little way against the medieval 
world-without-end attitude towards time. 

The jongleurs, and all the diverse types of wayside entertainers 
who amused the leisure of the Middle Ages, certainly helped to 
form the class of professional actors that we find already in exist- 
ence in the fourteenth century; and there were of course many 
country festivals which included the processions and ‘‘dressing-up”’ 
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so dear to human nature at all times. These doubtless had their 
effect in assisting the development of the drama when once it had 
begun. Morcover, it is clear that some of the authors of plays 
that have been preserved were not ignorant of the classical drama. 
It has been already mentioned that these authors were preserved 
in the monastic libraries, and that the medieval dramatic authors 
were in many cases monks. But neither the jongleurs, the country 
festivals, nor the classical drama can be claimed as more than an 
influence on something which owed its origin to another source. 
The fundamental reason for the existence of modern drama is its 
spontaneous outgrowth from the liturgy, itself essentially drama- 
tic in the sense already indicated. Once it had thus been born its 
possibilities as a way of instructing an illiterate population in 
the mysteries of the Lord’s life and death were quickly recognized 
and the apostolate of the stage began. This was the purpose of 
the drama for some five hundred years, and every device, both of 
pathos and humor, was turned to account in this new apostolate 
for Him ‘‘whose delights are to be with the children of men.” But 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Changing times brought changing problems. When men had lost 
the simplicity of faith they could no longer be reached by means 
that had sufficed when they had been “‘as little children.’’ Yet 
the composers of modern propagandist drama (not to mention 
what is less worthy) might do well to remember how pure was 
the source from which their art originated, and how far transcend- 
ing all merely social and political ends was, and is, that purpose 
which even in art seeks first the kingdom of God and His justice 
by setting forth Him who is the most beautiful among the chil- 
dren of men. 


M. PAULINE, I.B.V.M. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE RALLYING POINT’ 


LANNING for a new world on Christian lines is not 
without a suggestion of naive optimism which is almost 
pathetic. For it is based on an assumption which is at 
least doubtful. Any scheme for reconstruction must as- 
sume that the side represented by the schemers will be 

victorious in a manner sufficiently decisive to permit of their giving 
practical effect to their ideas. We know only too well what would 
be the fate of these Christian programmes under a Nazi regime. 
The chances of a German victory may be small, but it would be 
well to bear in mind the fact that the course of history takes 
strange twists and turns, and to cultivate the wisdom which is 
prepared for the worst. The boast that ‘‘our buglers have not been 
taught to sound the retreat” is really a confession of incompetence. 


There is the more need to exercise caution inasmuch as even 
victory may have its surprises. The reconstruction plans in ques- 
tion not only assume the complete overthrow of Hitler with all 
his works and pomps but also the continuance of that agnostic 
liberalism under which we have enjoyed a measure of somewhat 
cynical tolerance. Now it is at least questionable whether that mild 
regime has any future. It was due largely to historical causes 
which have ceased to operate. Because we were an island people 
who might feel fairly secure within the moat that surrounded this 
country, we developed a careless good nature which, under Con- 
tinental conditions, would have been sheer folly. But the aeroplane 
has put an end to that, and we are now as vulnerable as any of 
our European neighbors. 

The perils of the last two or three years have wrought a change 
in the temper of our countrymen, a degree of fierce indignation 
with alien ideologies that is new. Experience has shown us that 
we have a vital interest in the creeds professed by other nations, 
and the realization of this cannot but make us less tolerant. 





From a leading editorial in a recent issue of the London Catholic Herald. 
Though the writer has in mind England and English conditions, what he says 
has relevance for America too.—ED. 
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Moreover, the class in which bourgeois comfort had encouraged 
an attitude of live-and-let-live is no longer the dominant one. 
Its traditions have been challenged by that section of the popula- 
tion in whose veins runs the virus of the class-war, and whose 
conception of “‘Democracy”’ is exemplified by Russia. Under these 
circumstances it would not be strange if among the casualties of 
the war should be our traditional, peace-loving liberalism. At 
any rate it is not safe to bank on John Bull retaining his latitudi- 
narian outlook. There are, in fact, unmistakable signs that he is 
changing. And that points to the need for adopting a programme 
suited to the altered circumstances. Since the possibilities of a new 
Dark Age cannot be discounted it is time to ask ourselves whether 
we are prepared for the contingencies which this suggests. 

We must not be understood to mean, however, that our coun- 
trymen could be driven to such excesses of iconoclasm as were those 
Spanish Reds of whose outrages they appeared to approve. If per- 
secution arises here it will be in a form which still permits the per- 
formance of our customary rites. However curtailed may be our 
liberties, it is on our educational and social activities that the blow 
will fall and we may reckon on the continuance of at least the 
freedom to worship God. 

The exception is important. It is in this worship that the 
Church exercises its essential function. We are ‘‘the people of the 
Altar’ and, as long as the Altar remains, we possess the means of 
recuperation. The source of all our strength, the starting point of 
all our activities is still in our hands. In their very ignorance as to 
the potentialities of the Mass, our adversaries, believing that it is 
no more than innocuous mummery, will allow it to continue. 
Blinded by their own ignorance, they do not recognize our divine 
Leader in the disguise He has adopted. In ceding this, they cede all 
that truly matters. . 

The suggestion is that, in order to be prepared for all eventu- 
alities, we should rally our forces at this point, acquiring a deeper 
knowledge and appreciation of the mysteries of the Altar. The 
growth of the liturgical movement, it might be argued, is a provi- 
dential preparation for days when other activities may be rendered 
difficult. Should there come upon us that winter of discontent 
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THE RALLYING POINT 


when more militant activities are impossible, the Church's life 
may find safe refuge in the roots. There is precedent for this in 
the experience of German Catholicism. If it shows itself capable 
of surviving the storm of Nazi persecution it will be, to no small 
extent, on account of the influence exerted by this movement. 

Were we to develép the spirit of worship it is more than possi- 
ble that we should find that we had gone some way towards the 
solution of our educational difficulties. The sanctuary is not only 
a place of worship; it is also a school where those truths we are 
accustomed to teach as abstractions are found in a living and con- 
crete form. True worship enlists the whole man—mind as well as 
body. Instruction expounding the nature of the Act in which 
we have shared, that is to say, centering around the Eucharist, 
would itself be, for young and old, a liberal education in Cath- 
olic truth. All the Church’s theology is implicit in the Mass. To 
teach it, there is need only to instruct the worshiper in what he 
is himself doing. 

In the same way, a deeper consciousness and better understand- 
ing of the Church as the mystical body may prove the most effec- 
tive way of imparting a vital and intimate knowledge of the 
principles set forth in the social encyclicals. Truth, to impress 
the popular mind, must be dynamic; in the form of abstractions 
it can make only a superficial impression. The Church itself, as a 
supernatural organism, is the model for what the natural society 
should be. Those engaged in rebuilding our wrecked civilization 
could not do better than draw upon their experience as members 
of the divine society. In that experience will be found the surest 
guidance and greatest driving force for social reconstruction. 

We may well ask, however, whether it is only through adver- 
sity that these resources can be discovered. Wise anticipation of 
the methods which adversity would teach is one of the best ways 
of arresting adversity. As the State might have escaped war had it 
learned in pre-war days the wisdom that the war is teaching it, 
so the Church is under no need to await in a fatalistic manner the 
instruction that persecution imparts. It is not persecution that is 
necessary but the realization of the fact that the truth committed 
to us is the Living Truth. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


WO years ago the Commonweal published an article on 

confirmation in which this sacrament was called, ‘“‘the 

sacrament of responsibility."” The article stressed the dif- 

ference between and yet the close interdependence of bap- 

tism and confirmation. Baptism is re-birth, adoption as a 
child, incorporation into Christ’s body, reception of a new life, 
beginning of a flow of divine grace into a new receptacle. All 
these terms suggest receptivity on the part of the baptized, although 
one could easily overstress this aspect. With confirmation, activity 
comes to the fore, as we shall see later. Since we want to show 
a difference, we have to point out the features by which the two 
things differ. 


It is one of the basic principles of dogmatic theology that dif- 
ferent sacraments are essentially different and none of them “‘over- 
laps’ into another’s sphere. It is also a basic principle, if used in 
its proper limitations, that sacraments effect what they signify. 


This principle above all has to be taken seriously. We have 
forgotten to stop and look at the outward signs of our sacra- 
ments. We over-emphasize their causative aspect, forgetting, or 
minimizing, their symbolic character. For instance, if Christ insti- 
tuted the holy Eucharist under the species of bread and wine, He 
did so because this sacrament in its symbolic value signifies food, 
nourishment, growth, sustenance. Only secondarily and as a theo- 
logical afterthought the things of natural concomitance come in, 
e.g., adoration of the sacrament itself, reservation, exposition and 
all the manifold practices which popular piety, theological ratioci- 
nation and historical factors have added; but we find ourselves 
now practically more occupied with the derivative, deductional 
and devotional things than with the immediate, strictly symbolical 
one. Too much stress on the causative aspect, which is greatly 
encouraged by an Aristotelian attitude, leads easily to the neglect 
of the significative, symbolical aspect of the first thousand years 
and of the Christian East even today. Only when taken together 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


can these originary tendencies of the human mind prevent our 
theory and practice from grave distortions. 


In this way we can arrive at a new appreciation of the “‘step- 
child’’ sacraments of confirmation and extreme unction. The 
chrismatic unction of confirmation makes us ‘‘adults,’’ martyrs, 
prophets, priests and kings in the kingdom of God. It is the 
sacrament of maturity, of full responsibility. This is certainly 
true for our spiritual lives, but it is not the office of ‘“Timely 
Tracts” to dwell on this aspect, but rather to underscore more 
“practical” considerations. Therefore I want to point out just one 
conclusion for our social lives, drawn from the fact of our being 
raised to supernatural, Christ-like responsibility and maturity. 

Most of us have not yet outgrown the pagan conception of 
property and ownership we have inherited from Roman law. 
As this is not a treatise in moral theology, I am inclined to deal 
with broad, popular conceptions. Such a conception says that as 
long as you own a thing it is yours and you can use it and abuse 
it, so long as you do not offend common decency or at least 
respectability. You are not supposed to use your money to buy a 
gorilla to beat up your enemy, because that would be visibly and 
obviously immoral—and punishable in any court in a decent 
country. 

But what about using your money—which is your own bus- 
iness and nobody else’s—to buy a share in an enterprise that 
resorts to bad practices in advertising, in its labor policies, in 
monopolistic lobbying, in imperialistic influencing of international 
policies? Can you just say: “I see nothing but my beautifully 
printed stocks and shares when I buy them at my bank, and my 
dividends, if I get any, and the rest is up to the government and 
the courts’? We all examine our consciences very carefully on the 
sixth commandment and on attendance at Sunday Mass (maybe 
yet not carefully enough), but do we ever inquire into our respon- 
sibility as investors, which we surely have, even if we have only a 
few hundred dollars to our name? 

This recalls my old contention: property is given us to develop 
our personality in a Christian sense, to make us better men, to 
provide for our family and to educate our children to be better 
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citizens and Christians. Property is a function, as are other talents 
that are given us. But what about property that transcends this 
private, personal, familial sphere and gives us power over our 
neighbor, over an industry, a factory, a bank, a sector of national 
economy, our government and its foreign relations, peace and war, 
the press, the radio? Is that still Christian, responsible and fun- 
tional property? Can this “‘responsibility’’ be left to individual 
consciences? 

We have a constitutional right to insist on public trial and on 
checking the executive department of our government by the 
solemn publicity of Congress and the Supreme Court, and we 
can take all of them to task in the exercise of what is given us in 
the Bill of Rights. All this is very Christian in its principles. 

But there seems to be one exception, one sphere which appar- 
ently is still in a pre-feudal, or rather pagan condition: the notion 
of private property rights and the enormous, irresponsible, secret 
power it confers on individuals and groups. If there is a means of 
making this possession of “‘real’’ power accountable to our fellow 
men, we ought to make use of it. If there is no such means of 
doing so, then it is out of the question for a confirmed Christian 
to grant to himself or any fellow man the right to own property 
which gives him power beyond his sphere of responsibility. If it 
were true that France had her “Deux cents familles’’ and America 
her ‘‘sixty families’’—which is of course a rather crude conception, 
and which sounds slightly demagogic—then the idea of Christian 
responsibility had not even started to pervade, inform and reform 
our naturalistic notions of property. 

There was a time when men possessed slaves. It took two 
thousand years to convince Christians that, although neither 
Christ nor St. Paul condemned this usage in so many words, it 
was incompatible with a true conception of man. It has taken 
Christianity a long time to realize that property is not only dan- 
gerous for your own soul—this we hear emphatically througi 
the whole New Testament—but that property which exceeds the 
personal sphere and confers irresponsible, inescapable and secret 
power, property that exploits fellow men and their institutions 
for individual or group interests, is incompatible with man-the- 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


redeemed, Christians raised to the maturity and responsibility of 
being ‘‘another Christ.’’ Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum showed the 
world to what consequences the disregard of a new functional 
conception of property rights had led. Pius XI gave a striking, 
radical picture of what has been called ““Vermachtung des Kapi- 
tals’ (omnipotence of capital). 

Does this not sound like Marxism? Aren’t we dangerously close 
to Communism? The Soviet Constitution of 1936 guarantees 
property rights of the ‘“‘private,’’ personal kind (a house, a cow, 
your pigs, your tools, your savings, your inheritance, your furni- 
ture, your salary, your art collection), but forbids any property 
which “‘exploits’’ fellow beings, such as investments. Things like 
banks, industries, natural resources, and public utilities are state- 
owned. No group nor individual can exercise power by packets of 
shares bundled in his safe. Taken isolatedly, this sounds almost 
like a conclusion drawn from the Christian conception of man. 
Shall this apparent similarity frighten us? 

Do we become freemasons by believing in the common brother- 
hood of man and the necessity of charitable help of our neighbor? 
Do we become Fascists by our emphasis on the importance of the 
family and the organic character of society? Do we become Nazis 
by emphasizing that all nations should have access to the raw 
materials of the earth and that Europe has to come to a “New 
Order”’ of a political and economic kind? Are we Ghandiists if we 
say that imperialism and colonial exploitation is a thing of the 
past and has had regrettable consequences for all concerned? 

What prompts the Church in the rejection of Communism is its 
professed materialism and atheism, its past bloody record as a 
persecutor and exterminator, its Machiavellianism as evident from 
the records of the Komintern or the OGPU, ard its ruthless dis- 
regard of the infinite value of the person. Even the program of the 
papal encyclicals or the sermon on the mount, if carried through 
by shooting its adversaries, or liquidating violently and mercilessly 
all opponents, by concentration camps and firing squads, would 
be condemned by the Vicar of Christ. If a few things, taken by 
themselves and considered in isolation, seem to resemble Christian 
truth, this resemblance cannot compensate for the rest that is in- 
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compatible. The question of means is paramount in Christian 
ethics: malum ex quovis defectu, the smallest defect vitiates the 
goodness of a cause. The wrong means certainly spoil the best end. 

There is nothing novel about this separation of ownership and 
power. The cooperative movement has always insisted on it. One 
of its basic laws is that no amount of investment whatever can 
give you more than one vote in any cooperative enterprise. This is 
not only a device for safeguarding the other members and the 
organization as a whole, but it protects more than anything else 
the Christian conscience of the investor from the snares of his 
own fallen nature. Thus, the cooperative movement is a good 
liturgical educator towards responsibility. It does not advocate 
expropriation; it has no ax to grind, no social “‘ressentiment,”’ it 
is no enemy of the rich, it harbors no “infantile dream of equali- 
tarianism”’ (Stalin said this!), but it separates irresponsible power 
from wealth. This is one way to cope with this problem. There 
may be others, like change of corporation laws, building counter- 
pressure groups in the body social and politic to check anonymous 
and irresponsible power. We can say one thing: it is a mighty 
Christian endeavor to tackle this scourge of modern capitalism and, 
what is pleasant to say in this magazine, we can do it in the name 
of the sacramental life of the Church. 

H. A. R. 


The Cardinals of Milan and of Malines used to 
say: “Catholic Action will be liturgical or not be at 
all.’’ There is no Catholic Action without a strong and 
vital ““Church-consciousness.’’ There is no “‘Church- 
consciousness”’ without an intense liturgical life or par- 
ticipation in the Mysterium of Christ—DoM THEO- 
DORE WESSELING, in Blackfriars, No. 268, p. 276. 
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HOW ABOUT A MISSAL CLUB? 


EAR FATHER:—In response to your request, I shall try to 
D give some orderly account of the development of the Missal 
Club at Catholic Central. Looking back critically now on the two 
years of its existence, I see many things which could and should 
have been done, but in any event it was a beginning. 

In the first place one would need to know something of Catholic 
Central to know the club. It is a high school with an enrolment 
of about 1,100 boys and girls, a trifle over half of the number 
being girls. From my first day there, when I saw the throngs of 
young people pouring into the Cathedral for the opening Mass, 
I was in love with the place and with the pupils, who seemed to 
me to present a wonderful challenge and glorious opportunity for 
a religious teacher. 

It was in late November that I asked Father B., the principal, 
if I might form a Missal Club. Father consented immediately and 
helped me to plan out the procedure. Two points which we agreed 
would be of prime importance were these: the membership must 
be entirely voluntary, without the slightest pressure or persuasion; 
the organization was to remain very loose for some time, allowing 
the members themselves to shape it after they became familiar with 
the general principles and purposes which were to guide the club. 

First step in the formation procedure was to acquaint the stu- 
dent body with the idea. This was done through talks to the 
groups in their home rooms. In presenting the idea to the students, 
I emphasized that the club was to be definitely religious. The state- 
ment of the objectives of the new society covered pretty well the 
matter given in the following outline, a copy of which was later 
given to each member of the club. 


THE MISSAL CLUB 
OBJECTIVES COMMON TO ALL CHAPTERS 


A. Technical practical knowledge 
1) Thorough acquaintance with the use of the missal 
2) Knowledge of the structure of the Mass 
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3) Preparation to answer together the prayers of the Mass in Dialogue 
Mass 


B. Knowledge of doctrine 

1) Meaning of the Incarnation; meaning of the Redemption; chief 
fruit of the Redemption: restoration to participation in the life 
of God; the mediatorship of Christ; the Church, the mystical 
body of Christ 

2) The liturgy, the life of the Church; participation in the liturgy, 
participation in the life of the Church, the mystical Christ 

3) Social consequences of doctrine of the mystical body of Christ 

4) More intimate knowledge of the life of Christ 


. Making the Mass the center of one’s life 
1) Habit of “praying the Mass” without fail every Sunday! 
2) Habit of preparing the Mass by 
a) Getting your missal se¢ the night before, if possible 
b) Reading over the prayers of the Mass the night before and 
meditating on them 
c) Always centering your whole life about the Mass by trying 
to lave everything in your day—your prayer, work, study, 
recitations, play, conversations, fun, everything—OFFER- 
ABLE to God so that you can lay it all on the altar at the 
offertory on Sunday to be offered up to the eternal Father 
in union with the Sacrifice of Christ. 

3) Attend Mass and receive holy Communion as frequently as possi- 
ble. When it is not possible to begin the day with the Mass, make 
the intention of being united with Christ as co-victim and co- 
offerer with Him in the Mass constantly throughout the day. 


. The apostolate 
Some possible suggested activities: collection of Catholic magazines 
and other Catholic reading for use in the camps; preparation of altar 
linens for use in camps; preparation for aiding in the work of the 
Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine; collection of clothes for 
the needy (Catholic Worker); aiding work at Blessed Martin de 
Porres Center; instructing others in the use of the Missal; and other 
apostolic works. 


It required about three weeks to meet the classes in their four- 


teen home rooms. In each case, to ensure as much as possible that 
only those really interested in the serious purpose of the club 
would enrol, I emphasized that the fostering of sacrificial-minded- 
ness was one of the chief objects of the group and that the work 
of the club would be difficult. We anticipated a small response and 
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were quite prepared to begin with a group of fifteen, or even less. 
The initial enrolment was 280! 


The response amazed, delighted, and at the same time somewhat 
appalled us. How adapt the plans to 280 that had been forming 
for a possible fifteen? There was one period open for club meetings 
each day except Friday. Eight chapters were formed, each under a 
special patron, one for the boys and one for the girls in each 
class. Each chapter had a meeting every other week. 

From the start the separate chapters manifested each its own 
particular character, depending on the personnel, and the procedure 
varied accordingly in the different chapters. Within the general 
boundaries of the objectives the work progressed, supported by 
an eager earnest response in each group. The size of the chapters— 
there were seventy Senior girls—and the interval between meetings 
made impossible many close personal contacts. As a matter of fact 
even by the end of the year there were still many whom I did 
not know by name. But perhaps the very objectivity of the work 
helped. It was impossible to have one session with any of the 
groups and not be aware of the vitality with which they were 
receiving and responding to the truths of membership in the mys- 
tical body, participation in the holy Sacrifice, social consequences 
of the doctrine of the mystical body, and other truths. The Mis- 
sal Club was the most exciting period in a not dull day as far as 
I was concerned; and despite whatever could be done to discourage 
them, the 280 persisted. 

It was not until the latter part of Lent that we took up any 
external work. A letter begging for clothes for the needy reached 
me one day when the Senior girls’ chapter was scheduled to meet. 
I read the letter to the groups without any suggestion for action 
and laid it aside, hopeful of what might happen. “‘Aren’t we going 
to do anything about it?’’ asked one girl, whose name I then 
learned to be Mary C. ‘‘Are you interested in doing anything? 
It will mean a lot of work and trouble,’’ I answered. The response 
was beyond what I had dared hope. 

In a few days Mary and one of the Senior boys had a letter 
in the hands of each of the 1,100 in the school, asking them to 
help in the undertaking by bringing clothes. The letter reminded 
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the boys and girls of our union with others in the mystical body 
and urged them to a fraternal love and pity for our needy brothers 
and sisters in Christ. On Holy Thursday the student body always 
sing the Mass at the Cathedral. In their letter the leaders recom- 
mended that each bring to the altar at the offertory on Holy 
Thursday whatever labor and trouble there might be in preparing 
their gifts for the poor. Although the students gathered, prepared, 
and packed over thirty cartons of clothing for those in need in our 
Own Vicinity as well as for those for whom our aid had been 
requested, there is no doubt that the chief beneficiaries of the 
undertaking were the young people themselves. The whole work 
was initiated and carried through by them, and it provided a won- 
derful illustration of the way the works of mercy should be linked 
with the reality of our membership in the mystical body of Christ 
and of our participation in the Sacrifice of Christ. 

The second year brought developments which varied with the 
different chapters. By the close of the first semester all seemed 
sufficiently acquainted with the general purposes of the club to 
admit of turning much more of the leadership over to the young 
people themselves. I shall limit myself here to the account of the 
procedure in one of the chapters, that of the Sophomore boys. 

There were eighteen in this chapter, a definitely promising 
group. A good percentage were boys who led in sports and in 
scholarship. They were an active, eager crowd, with an excellent 
leader. A committee of four used to meet with me one day a week 
during a free period to plan the program. They arranged so that 
their chapter could meet every week. To my suggestion, made 
partly in self defense, that perhaps the boys would prefer meeting 
only every other week, they replied that they better meet every 
week. And so it was. They took up the work with all the enthu- 
siasm of Sophomore boys, which only those who know them will 
understand. 

Generally, their weekly meeting had three divisions: first, 
there was the study of the Mass, with different boys reporting on 
parts which had been assigned them by the committee; secondly, 
there were talks and discussions of some matter of current interest, 
one of the most challenging of which was that of interracial jus- 
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tice; thirdly, there was practical discussion of some definite prob- 
lem which they themselves were working on, with conclusions 
as to best procedure, etc. 

It was particularly encouraging to see how the boys recognized 
the importance of relating their different activities to the Mass. 
On one occasion the committee were discussing a situation which 
they felt called for improvement. Individuals proposed different 
lines of action. Then one of them said, ‘““This whole thing can 
be taken care of if we can get the fellows to understand about 
the offertory.’’ His remark revealed an understanding far more 
profound than I had thought of what it means to be united with 
Christ in His Sacrifice. 

Meanwhile the work in the other chapters was going forward 
along lines indicated by the preferences of the members of each. The 
one undertaking in which all chapters joined last year was the 
preparation of Christmas baskets. The whole school participated 
in making donations. Girls of the Missal Club trimmed the bas- 
kets, and the boys packed them. The work was done entirely by 
volunteers from among the young people themselves. Through 
the Reverend pastors or their assistants about thirty large baskets 
were distributed to needy families. 

Because of lack of time for meetings, the freshmen had not 
been admitted to the club. Their disappointment expressed itself 
in a letter with sixty signatures asking for membership. In May 
the plan of the Missal Club was put before them briefly, and any 
interested were invited to enroll for the fall of 1942. An enrol- 
ment of sixty girls and fifty-one boys indicated their interest in a 
club with purely religious purposes and program. 

The eager interest of young people in religion was strongly 
manifested in their response to the program of the Missal Club. 
They listen avidly to talk of God, of Christ, of the Incarnation, 
of the Church, of the Mass. They were not interested in any 
side-line activities to ‘“‘popularize”’ the club. They want the reali- 
ties of the Christian life, and they are ready to receive them. 

Perhaps some persons reading this letter are hoping that I will 
give more explicit information about the procedure in the Missal 
Club. It would have simplified matters greatly if I myself had 
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known some formula for the work, but the fact is that through 
the two years each separate chapter presented its own special char- 
acter and required its own special way of handling. I am sure 
there is no formula or set method possible when one is working 
with live human beings. This is particularly true in education 
and above all in religious education. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
SISTER J. 


MY NEXT NOVENA 


T SEEMS to me that the cleavage between the private devo- 
tional life of the faithful and the liturgy cf the Church is 
much greater than is either necessary or desirable. Perhaps the 
liturgy contains much more ‘‘devotion” than the popular mind 
ascribes to it. Noah Webster gives as the primary meaning of 
“devotion”: ““The act of devoting; consecration.”’ In the religious 
field, that would seem to lead directly to the Sacrifice. Indeed a 
complete reading of his definition of devotion does not give a 
single shade of meaning that would lend itself to some of the 
popular conceptions, except one—and that one is “‘addiction.”’ 
Could not most of our big-time novenas be used to enrich our 
devotional practice with liturgical prayer? 

One of the most widely ‘‘novenized”’ saints on the calendar is, 
of course, the gracious St. Theresa of the Child Jesus. I believe 
(and naturally I speak as a layman and an inexpert one at that) 
that the Proper for her feast (October 3) provides an ideal frame- 
work for the novena prayers and a basis for its instructions. One 
who had made such a novena would certainly come away with a 
concise and compelling summary of the spirituality of this modern 
Carmelite, and could at any time refresh his memory as to the 
instructions of the novena by opening his missal at her feast. 
One will look in vain through novena manuals for a more appro- 
priate prayer than the collect of her Mass: ‘““O Lord, who has 
said: Unless you become as little children you shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven, grant us, we pray, so to follow in humil- 
ity and simplicity of heart, the footsteps of the virgin, blessed 
Theresa, that we may attain to an everlasting reward.’’ Oh, con- 
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summation devoutly to be wished for—that even a considerable 
minority of the petition slips received at novenas should seek for 
such things as ‘‘humility and simplicity of heart’’! 

And if it is devotion you want—even taking the popular con- 
ception of the word as something that stirs the emotions—improve 
on this postcommunion if you can: ‘May the heavenly Mysteries, 
O Lord, inflame us with that fire of love wherewith Thy virgin, 
blessed Teresa, offered herself to Thee a victim of charity for 
mankind,’’ What the world in its present agony couldn’t do with 
a few more “‘victims of charity!” 

Other novenas would doubtless lend themselves to the same 
treatment. What obstacles would stand in the way of the introduc- 
tion of such novenas publicly the writer does not profess to say. 
Be that as it may, my next novena will come from my missal. If 
that does not suffice I shall have recourse to my Day Hours. 

I’m not promising that my novena will lead to my renting a 
house, since I don’t own one, nor to a good job, since I don’t 
want one, nor to a successful operation, since I’m disgracefully 
healthy for a Christian. But of one thing I’m sure, my soul will 
be richer for a new glimpse into the mind of Mother Church. 

WILL Woops 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


T THE “Liturgical School’’ held at Oxford, England, in 
mid-August (cf. the September O. F., p. 471), Rev. A. 
Valentin, parish priest of Stevenage, spoke on ‘““The Liturgy and 
the Parish,’’ incorporating the fruit of his own twenty-one years 
of pastoral experience and liturgical endeavor. Following are some 
ex.racts, as reported in the English Catholic Press: 

‘To maintain that our people want sentimental subjective 
devotions is true only when no other standard is presented to 
them. But give them the chance of knowing the liturgy, and most 
will love it. . . . Personal reverence on the part of the priest at 
holy Mass is an influence in the right direction. If his people see 
that he is more concerned with making his church beautiful than 
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in keeping his pennies for a car, they too will take a deeper inter- 
est in the beauty of God's house. .. . 

“Church festivals should be made family domestic feasts. In 
order to bring the meaning of the great festivals home to people, 
there should be shrines in the home, to be lit up with candles on 
such days, and, if there are children, extras at tea... .”’ 

Where there is no understanding of the liturgy, people at divine 
service form ‘“‘aggregations rather than congregations.” 

“‘We always enter for the sung Mass processionally. On ordi- 
nary Sundays we sing the Vert Sancte Spiritus, but during the 
Easter period we have O Filt et Filiae, Vexilla Regis on Passion 
Sunday, and the Adeste during the Christmas season. The singing 
is congregational. . . . One third of the parishioners are present at 
Sunday evening service, which is usually Compline. . 

“Last year, when the liturgy of All Souls’ began on the Sunday 
(All Saints’ Day), I introduced this evening service. The altar 
was vested in black, with the yellow candles, and we had no Ben- 
ediction. We had some simple prayers, then the sermon, followed 
by a hymn for the collection, and then we all sang Compline of 
the Dead to its exquisite chant. I had copies of the office printed 
by a local printer on a two-sheet inset. The rite produced a deep 
effect, so much so that I was asked to have it again. We had it 
each Sunday of November, and I believe I have never had a more 
successful experiment. .. .” 


A serious difficulty is that some lovers of the liturgy insist ‘‘on 
having everything at once. I mean, there are ‘liturgical’ Catholics 
who get very dissatisfied at not having Vespers each Sunday. 
Surely we should have the spirit of self-sacrifice, so that we can 
help and encourage a parish priest who gives us a sung Mass each 
Sunday, and Compline on most Sundays of the year, and who is 
building up a liturgical tradition. ‘Liturgical’ Catholics should be 
prepared to be as unselfish as missionaries. If we demand Vespers 
in a small country parish, shall we not limit the liturgical move- 
ment to a handful of parishes where very favorable circumstances 
are to be found? Those of this generation who help to get Com- 
pline deeply rooted in a parish may be making Vespers possible 
for the next generation.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CART AND HORSE 


To the Editor:—In the September O. F. there is an article by my old 
friend Peter Anson. For the last thirteen years we have been discussing 
the importance of art intermittently. In most things we agree; in some 
we amicably and heartily disagree. 

Peter quotes a letter by a priest who complains about the esthetes 
among the followers of the liturgical revival, as so many put the cart 
before the horse. I fully agree with my unknown confrere in valiant 
old England. Nothing is sillier than to have to listen to somebody “who 
is just crazy about the liturgy,” and then tells you about plain albs, 
dorsals and full vestments. He sure is: for he misses the whole point of 
the liturgical movement. But— 

May I quote Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, writing in the September 
Blackfriars, p. 360? Taking for granted in any object of art its aptitude 
for use, he then asks: Is it also true and significant? True means icono- 
graphically correct. It has to be adequately analogical, it must be able 
to put into our mind its archetype. “Works of art are reminders .. . 
supports of contemplation . . . attune our own distorted modes of thought 
to cosmic harmonies.” And then he goes on to quote the Upanishads: 
“One comes to be of just such stuff as that on which the mind is set.” 

It is hard to enlarge on the learned doctor’s platonic profundity, but 
I think careful readers will already understand what he means. In our 
case, the reproach of our clerical friend that too many “liturgists” try 
to make their church an art museum can stand some correction. The 
first thing is not the attainment of museum-like correctness for our 
church. Granted. But all the things we put into our churches should 
be so good that we could take them out and any art museum would 
be proud to have them. Try that with your plaster statues, your chalice, 
your vestment, and see how far you will get! Don’t tell me you can’t 
afford having those nice expensive things in your poor miners’ parish. 
Shaker furniture and Pueblo Indian pottery is certainly nothing fancy, 
and yet any museum will buy it and pay a handsome sum for any old 
Shaker hope chest! Maybe your carpenter next door is a better artist 
than some of those “artists” employed by our “ecclesiastical hardware 
stores” all over the country. If Coomaraswamy is right, those plaster 
statues are going to affect you and your people in a bad way. I venture 
to say they have already done that to a terrible degree. 

(Rev.) H. A. REINHOLD 


Yakima, Wash. 
O. F. FOSTERING CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS? 


To the Editor:—I see no hope of removing class consciousness and a 
number of other social evils as long as the editor of ORaTE FratreEs, Rev. 
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S. J., and 20th century Catholics generally persist in catering to a pagan 
concept of work. The Christian concept of work includes the whole 
hierarchy of human exertions. Not only proletarians (not that it would 
be such an unfortunate event to give the dispossessed and industrial serfs 
a feast of their very own!) but preachers, teachers, typists, farmers, 
street-car conductors and even bondsalesmen—all are workers. A feast of 
Christ the Worker would draw its own line, for it would apply to all 
who “exert energy under the direction of the intellect and will for the 
production of an object with value.” 


Even though the feast might be open to misunderstanding at first, is 
that reason to withhold it? Pope Pius XI did not believe so in a parallel 
case. The Church was suspected of being reactionary in politics when 
he instituted the feast of Christ the King. American correspondents were 
instructed to cable every word of his address, for the editors of the secu- 
lar press saw important headlines: Pope Condemns Democracy, Endorses 
Monarchy. If Pope Pius XI had had the same approach as Rev. S. J. (O. 
F., July 26), he might have felt obligated to institute a feast of Christ 
the President, Christ the Premier, or Christ the Prime Minister. Indeed, 
of so little value is the argument of expediency that it might well be 
turned around. It might be very desirable that the world should think 
that the Pope was endorsing the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. in instituting 
the feast of Christ the Worker. Both Catholics and non-Catholics might 
then read his homily on the Christian concept of work. 


The opposition to the feast because it does not represent one of the 
“redemptive events” (O. F., May 17; presumably what is meant is major 
redemptive events, for all of Christ’s life on earth has redemptive merit, 
His work as carpenter included) seems scarcely stronger. There is the 
feast of the Holy Family. That celebrates a “static” truth. Perhaps the 
extension of this feast to the universal Church by Pope Benedict XV 
gives us a clue to one very “desirable and traditional” reason for feasts: 
to emphasize a truth which has been neglected. Family life in the 20th 
century is weaker than at any time since pagan Rome; thus the necessity 
for emphasis on the Holy Family as model for all Christian families. 
Today, industrialism within nations and imperialism and racism between 
nations are well on the way of destroying the Christian concept of work, 
making of labor as they do the occupation of slaves alone. 


Finally, is not the very purpose of the liturgy to bring Christ vitally 
into our lives? And for most men a hundred hours are spent at work to 
one in direct prayer and worship. Can men-at-work be blamed for want- 
ing as patron the Divine Carpenter, Shepherd, Laborer? Are they to be 
denied a feast worthy of their patron? 


(Mr.) Emerson Hynes 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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NO CREDO FOR MARTHA 


To the Editor:—The September O. F. just came my way today, and 
I was amazed at the temerity of your correspondent from Baltimore in 
challenging a statement of Bishop Schlarman. If she perhaps had personal 
experience of the Credo being said on St. Martha’s feast, may it have been 
that an octave, such as’ the dedication of the Cathedral church of her 
diocese, was being observed? .. . 

Some years ago, someone told me that the letters DA might help one 
remember when the Credo is said, in addition to Sundays: D for Domi- 
nus, Domina, Doctor—feasts of Our Lord, Our Lady and Doctors; and 
A for feasts of the Angels and Apostles, Mary Magdalen being included 
among the latter, since she was an “apostle” (that is “sent”) to the 
apostles (cf. Mark 16:7). 
SisTER M. Aqutn, O.P. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Eprtor’s Note: This letter is typical of a score or so on the same 
subject: gratifying evidence that O. F. readers are awake even if the 
editor was asleep. 


FROM CAMP 


To the Editor:— ... Our recent mission was most successful. Started 
with evening Mass each night. Every man was given a missal and the 
Mass was explained in detail as it progressed. The gang has the habit now 
and it’s marvelous to see them assist at Mass. Incidentally, the liturgical 
movement could get a tremendous boost if it would be insisted upon at 


all camps... . 
P. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JUDGEMENT OF THE NATIONS. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed 

% Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 222. Cloth, $2.50. 

Amid the flood of books dealing with the present crisis of civilization, 
most of which furnish little more than skillful reporting of current or 
fairly recent events, one rarely comes upon an analysis of our contem- 
porary disorder which is not either too short in its historical perspective 
or too shallow in its probing of causes and origins. As the war drags on 
the temptation becomes strong to neglect such inquiry in the concern 
for military victory, either because agreement about causes and origins 
is assumed too easily, or because knowledge about them or agreement on 
the nature of the crisis appears unimportant. Both attitudes are, however, 
extremely dangerous in that they will leave the military victor without 
the insight needed for the building of a better world in which the post- 
war era will not be merely another uneasy armistice. Shortcomings like 
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these cannot be attributed to the analysis and suggestions of Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson. His writings in the past have been a potent remedy against 
historical shortsightedness and shallow thinking on the problems of cul- 
ture. The present volume continues the excellent probing and lucid ana- 
lysis one has come to expect from Mr. Dawson. He does not content 
himself, however, with mere analysis. The second part of this book 
concerns itself with the restoration of a Christian order in the world. It 
discusses the current and persistent proposals for a “planned society,” 
efforts towards the achievement of unity among Christians, the renewal 
of Christian life sought by the Sword of the Spirit movement, as the 
necessary presupposition both for a peace that will not be a mere cessa- 
tion of armed hostilities and for a better world order after the war. To 
those who are inclined to be fainthearted or pessimistic about the future 
he speaks with the deep-rooted confidence of the Christian. “In these 
grim times,” he says, “it may seem unreal to speak of the prospects of a 
new Christian order. But if Christianity is not suited to hard times, 
Christians have no right to speak at all. To build a Christian order we do 
not need vast economic resources or exceptionally prosperous times. Such 
work is better done in the spirit of Nehemias and his companions who 
rebuilt the ruined walls of Jerusalem without resources and in constant 
danger, working with one hand and holding the sword in the other.” A 
book to read, reread, study, and incorporate into one’s mental fabric. 
E. K. 


LAUS ET JUBILATIO. Motets, Hymns and Kyriale, with Organ Accompani- 
~~. By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. 
In a subtitle Fr. Rossini calls this latest work of his: ‘The standard 

Gregorian manual for church choirs, high schools and colleges.” It con- 

tains a great variety of Gregorian material suitable for all seasons and the 

major feasts of the liturgical year. The Requiem Mass is included in its 

entirety, but the Kyriale is not complete, Masses III, V, XII and XIV 

being omitted. For the most part the melodies are located in the middle 

range. The volume is sturdily bound with spiral binding, is excellently 
printed, and the musical arrangements are easy to play. Though con- 
taining considerably more material, the present work is priced the same as 
the author’s Gregorian Kyriale, published a while ago. 

J. W. K. 


MELODIA SACRA. Op. 50. Twenty Organ Pieces in Mode and Rhythm 
of Gregorian Chant. Compiled and Arranged by Philip G. Kreckel. J. Fischer 
% Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. $1.50. 
These pieces are well-constructed and interesting. They will be given 
a hearty welcome by organists desiring to use interludial material of 
Gregorian character but unable to improvise on the chant melodies them- 
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selves or anxious to get a taste of another musician’s treatment. In his 
foreword the composer explains: “In the present volume an earnest at- 
tempt is made to provide practical organ music in which the diatonic 
or modal style and free rhythm of Gregorian chant are preserved. There 
is real need for music of this character for divine service, and organists 
in general will find the medieval melodies most interesting and inspiring.” 
The pieces are based cfi well-known chants such as the Veni Creator 
Sp:ritus, Puer Natus, Attende Domine, O Filii et Filiae, etc. The music 
is clearly printed on three staves. It will present no difficulty to organists 
of average ability. 


SEARCH FOR A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By F. W. Eggleston, Melbourne 

University Press, Melbourne, Australia. 1941. Pp. 360. Cloth, 15s. 

It is a sign of the time that here and there the realization of the need 
of philosophic reflection upon social problems is growing. As the devel- 
opment of the physical sciences reached a sort of dead end about the close 
of the last century and compelled the physicist to turn philosopher and 
to examine critically his basic assumptions, so the growth of the social 
sciences has brought the student of law, political science, sociology, and 
economics up against the necessity of undertaking a study of his own 
presuppositions. Hyperspecialization in the different fields of knowledge 
has often led nearly to an impossibility of communication between stu- 
dents of these fields, each of which has its own esoteric terminology. This 
makes more urgent than ever the study of what all of them have in 
common. The effort to find a common center of communication unavoid- 
ably leads to inquiry into the existence and nature of an object common 
to all the social sciences. Since that object is man, whatever one believes 
to be the truth about the nature of man is bound to have consequences for 
all the social sciences. 

What lends interest to Mr. Eggleston’s modestly entitled Search is the 
central importance he gives to psychology in social philosophy. “The fun- 
damental task of social philosophy,” he says, “is to discover what it is 
that makes the social unit cohere.” He finds the integrative agency in the 
mind which forms systems of related ideas. These systems are common 
“patterns” adopted by groups of individuals. They are psychic realities and 
from them social structures and institutions develop. On this basis the 
author examines five social sciences: law, politics, economics, the science of 
international relations, and ethics. What he has to say on these topics 
is extremely interesting as a statement of factual developments. He says 
“the psychic basis of social institutions is the pattern of ideas as to life 
and conduct which holds in the individual mind and is shared by it with 
other minds closely associated with it.” This is good so far as it goes, but 
leads one to regret that nowhere in the book is there any examination into 
a possibly solid basis for such patterns of ideas concerning life and 
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conduct, such as only an inquiry into the social nature of man and the 
ends or purposes of human existence could furnish. A social philosophy 
cannot evade these questions without remaining essentially incomplete. 
The author’s difficulties with Christianity as a system of thought and a 
way of life are due partly to a misunderstanding of its doctrines, partly 
to a frankly confessed inability to accept its supernatural character. 
He would replace the older view of Christianity with its miracles and 
“anthropomorphic” conceptions by the “modern” view that God realizes 
Himself in the universe and in human life, that God the Father is a figure 
of the spirit in the process of creative evolution, and that Jesus is “‘a special 
manifestation of this spirit.” He would keep the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount without the belief in Christ’s transcendent divinity which 
alone can give them their inescapable authority. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Eggleston’s Search for a Social Philoso- 
phy with the Personalist Manifesto of Emmanuel Mounier. Both recognize 
the importance of psychology for all the social sciences, as they both real- 
ize the need for a social philosophy. But where the Search fails to come 
fully to grips with the nature of the object of social science and philoso- 
phy and adopts a definite attitude towards the Christian creed and code 
of life, the Mazifésto without either rejecting or adopting the Christian 
view of life tries to clarify the idea of the “person,” central in social 
philosophy, in terms of the humanistic conception of man which has been 
predominant in our Western civilization. 


E. K. 





FOR ADVENT 


Order now your copies of 
the most popular Advent song: 


ATTENDE DOMINE 
In Latin and English 


Both Set to Modern Notation 


For Church, School and Home 
For Congregation or Choir 


4 page leaflet (4% by 6 inches) 
$1.50 per 100 $6.00 per 500 
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“ The Rite of Baptism. Contains the English and Latin texts 
al of the Rite for Infants. Preceded by an explanation of the 
- fundamental Christian teaching regarding the Sacrament of 


sh regeneration and a plan of the Rite itself. 
Paper, 36 pages. 10c each. 
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THE SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 

ed The Rite of Confirmation. English and Latin texts in parallel 
. columns. Antiphon Confirma, in modern musical notation. 
je Excellent introduction. 

in a Paper, 20 pages. 5e each. 
al 


n MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 


The Rite of Marriage and the Nuptial Mass. Text, in Latin 
and English, attractively printed in red and black. Introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes show forth Church’s mind regard- 
ing the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Paper, 48 pages. 10c each. 


GOD’S HEALING 


Translation of the Last Rites. Supplied with an introduction. 
Contents: Sacramental Absolution, Communion of the Sick, 
Extreme Unction, Apostolic Blessing in the Hour of Death, 
Rite of Commending a Departing Soul, Prayers at the Moment 
of Death. 
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Quantity discounts (also if assorted titles are ordered): 
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MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, GREGORIAN CHANT, by Justine 
B. Ward. Cloth, 262 pages, illustrated .............. $1.25 
FORTY HOURS DEVOTION. Gregorian Chants of the 
entire Liturgical Service of the Forty Hours Devotion. 
Accompaniment with rhythmic signs of the Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes, by Achille Bragers. Vocal 


a ere eee ae 25 
Organ Accompaniment. Price, net.......cccccccccces 1.00 
ORDINARIUM MESSAE ET MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS (in 
Numbers). Bound Black Boards. Price............... 25 
PLAINSONG FOR SCHOOLS (640), Part I, 89 pages, paper 
ee ee ernie .30 


Contains eleven Masses from the Kyriale and parts of 
the Requiem. Benediction music, Antiphons, Hymns 
for various feasts and occasions. The foreword in- 
cludes explanations of Chant Notation, Rhythmic 
signs, Interpretation, Tonic Sol-fa, Pitch, etc. 


PLAINSONG FOR SCHOOLS, Part II, 96 pages. Price..... .30 
The Catholic Education Press 
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It cultivates a field of journalism which no other 
periodical in America covers—a field which readers 
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life. 
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